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assimilated. In the second lecture Dr. Rashdall disposes of 
eschatology. He is anxious to show that the moral teaching of 
Jesus can be valued quite independently of eschatological con- 
siderations, though his argument is diverted by his desire to 
deal a death blow to modernist pessimism in passing. He admits 
that Jesus sometimes emphasised "the unimportance of worldly 
goods ... to an extent which would require some cor- 
rection before it could be literally applied to the case of those 
who do not believe that the world is just coming to an end" 
(p. 63). 

Dr. Rashdall pursues his reconciliation through the rest of the 
book. Thus we learn that Christ was not ascetic, that he did 
not consider celibacy superior to marriage, that monasticism 
was not improbably an imitation of paganism, that Christ was 
not a socialist, and did not disapprove of private property 
(Lecture IV). All that is anarchic, or unsafe or disconcerting 
in what Jesus said and did is either denied, or boiled away by 
the "principle of development" (Lecture IV). 

When we come to the interesting lecture on "Christian Ethics 
and Other Systems" we find Dr. Rashdall taking up a position 
hardly different from Unitarianism. But Dr. Rashdall has an 
argument of his own. He proceeds, I believe, first to assimilate 
Christ's teaching to his own morality, then makes Christ the 
representative of this morality, then leads us to concede that 
Jesus will be best followed "in a society which admits his unique 
position" (p. 277). For Canon Rashdall the following of Christ 
is "made easier" by thinking of him "as the being in whom that 
union of God and man after which all ethical religion aspires is 
most fully accomplished." Certain saints found the following of 
Christ very hard, but modern methods have facilitated every- 
thing. Yet I am not sure, after reading modern theology, that 
the pale Galilsean has conquered. 

T. Stbaens Eliot. 

London, England. 

Downward Paths: An Enquiry into the Causes which Con- 
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They have done a valuable piece of work; for the material before 
them — 830 cases — though slender, is analysed with careful judg- 
ment, and no cases are taken as typical without minute con- 
sideration and comparison. The outlook is both passionately 
human and sensitively acute, and some obscure industrial and 
psychological factors are elucidated and given due weight. 
For instance, the disastrous effect on certain trades of the 
'speeding-up' of the London Season from three months to two, 
in recent years; the opposite, but equally bad, conditions of the 
lonely general servant and of much Club and hotel service; the 
inaccessibility, for purposes of social research, of the fashionable 
and successful prostitute, and its effect on the results of the 
enquiry; the influence of dress, both as a hall-mark of prosperity 
("respectability") and a means — often the only means — of 
artistic creation and self-expression. The investigators conclude 
that the main feeders of prostitution are economic pressure— 
which, they point out, is not synonymous with actual starvation 
— and the mismanagement of adolescence; and they bring a 
very strong — but moderately phrased — indictment against urban 
housing conditions and overcrowding. The general social 
complicity is fully recognised; the authors admit that "Prostitu- 
tion is the rubbish heap necessitated by the way in which other, 
much respected institutions are built, and to deal with it, means 
the rejection and adaptation of much that seems sacred to the 
ordinary eye." There is real insight and courage and intense 
human feeling in the remarks about the 'bully,' and the futile 
Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1912, and the penetrating 
allusion to "that fastidiousness and sense of personality which 
makes prostitution specially abhorrent to the normally in- 
telligent woman with strong passions." 

I hope this admirable study will be followed by fuller in- 
vestigations on the same sane human lines, both in view of the 
need for a new social order, and of the immediate menace which 
militarism always holds, of the systematic extension and aggrava- 
tion of prostitution by the introduction of the "police des moeurs." 

F. W. Stella Brownb. 
London, England. 



